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56 THE ENGLISH JO&RNAL 

about places and events about which they have no images, and we are 
astonished that they find the reading dull. It is obviously impossible 
to travel with our pupils in order to give them the necessary sense- 
Impressions. But the next best thing is possible in most schools — the 
use of the lantern. It is surprising how few English teachers, even 
in schools where a good lantern is at hand, ever think of its value in 
their work. I have seen a class spend a week or more on Irving's sketch 
of Westminster Abbey and come from the work without images, but 
with a keen sense of weariness. Such waste of time is folly, and such 
blunting of the taste for literature is crime. A single day for the read- 
ing and an hour with a lantern and a few good slides would have been 
much more effective. 

Another brief suggestion. We are well aware of the educational 
value of the acted play. Many of us, for the sake of our students, have 
taken advantage of the work of the Coburn Players, or of the Greet 
Players, to give the classic drama a vital intrepretation which would 
otherwise have been impossible. The smaller schools cannot use these 
large companies. A very acceptable substitute is at hand, however, 
in the professional reader. I doubt not that many here can remember 
when some bit of great literature was first vitalized for them by an 
adequate reading. Not all English teachers are good readers, and even 
if they were, the classroom routine, the familiarity of constant associa- 
tion, and the garish light of day are not conducive to inspirational 
readings. It would seem desirable, then, that Mr. Coburn's suggestion 
for a dramatic league among the colleges and universities be extended 
to the smaller schools. It might there take the form of a league that 
should employ a reader who could spend a few days as many times a 
year as desirable in each school, interpreting some of the world's great 
literature. 

This suggestion may possibly have little interest for English teachers 

in large schools where the pupils have the advantage of good plays and 

good public readings. For the smaller schools it would be an excellent 

innovation. 

Vincil Carey Coulter 
State Normal School 
Wareensbukg, Mo. 

NO HERO 

The stereopticon has proved a very useful adjunct to my work in 
interesting pupils in the home surroundings of an author or in illus- 
trating a book or play. It certainly makes things very clear to them; 
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too much so, perhaps, for sometimes it tears down ideals we would like 
to keep. 

During our study of Arthur's knights in "The Idylls of the King," 
I showed several illustrations of Lancelot. We had previously dwelt 
at some length on the heroism and bravery of this knight, for most 
children are very fond of him. When the first picture was shown, they 
saw a bearded man, marred with the scars of many battles. I felt, even 
in the dim light, a perceptible movement among the students, and I 
said, "Is this your idea of Lancelot ?" 

With one voice, several answered, "No!" And one boy added: 
"He's too old to be a hero!" 

Mary Newell Eaton 
High School 

Grand Ramds, Mich. 



